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We seldom refer to Premchand as a playwright or as a writer for films. 
His name is mostly associated with the novel and the short-story. He is 
also referred to as a publicist who wrote copiously on contemporary social, 
cultural and political subjects. Yet his interest in drama was considerable. 
Besides writing three plays of his own—some biographers think he wrote 
four plays—he also translated three plays of John Galsworthy and one of 
George Bernard Shaw. 


We all know that he was wedded to the cause of Indian Independence. 
It was a cause which was a source of much inspiration to him as a writer. 
It was this which turned his mind towards social reality, towards the plight 
of the poor and the downtrodden, towards the contradictions that beset 
our social life, as also the corruption, the obscurantism, the deadwood of 
fossilized traditions. In a letter which Premchand wrote to a journalist 
friend some time in the thirties—during the last lap of his life’s journey— 
he says : 


“I have no personal ambitions. At this time my one great ambition is 
that we should be victorious in our struggle for freedom... .I, however, 
do wish to be able to write a few outstanding books, but their aim 
too should be the achievement of Independence”. 


Like his novel and short stories, his plays are inspired by the same 
Motive and the same impulse runs through them. In this sense all his writing 
is of one piece. 


Premchand was never a man of the theatre. There is no mention any- 
where of his even being associated with the production of any of his plays. 
The Parsi theatre was in its heyday then and a play of Premchand’s would 
perhaps not haye been taken up for production by Agha Hashar Kashmiri, 
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even if Premchand had approached him, so vocal as his plays were in social 
protest. Besides, Premchand wrote his plays primarily to be read. With, 
reference to one of his plays—‘Karbala’—he had even stated clearly, 


“Plays are of two types, one for reading and the other for being staged. 
This play is meant to be read and not staged”. 


In the same context he had earlier said, 


“I only narrate simple things in a simple language, and am unable 
to introduce literary flourishes and exaggerations. And with the idea 
of being read by the common people, literary flourishes are out of 
place”’. 


Consequently therefore, a certain looseness of structure and greater 
emphasis on narration than on action are to be noticed in Premchand’s 
plays. The utterances of characters too, are oratorical which was the fashion 
in those days and which became almost inevitable with a writer whose pur- 
pose is not so much to portray as to rouse the conscience of his readers. 
Had he been actively associated with the stage and had he written with an 
eye to their production, they would certainly have been better-knit and 
more stage-worthy. Even now, in this year of his centenary, little attempt 
has been made anywhere to put uf any of his plays. Enthusiasts have drama- 
tised his short stories and novels but not staged his plays. There are other 
reasons too why his plays have not been staged, but of that later. 


It would however, be very wrong to think that Premchand did not 
have sufficient acquaintance with the art of drama. Nearabout the same time 
as he was writing his own plays, he had translated three plays of John 
Galsworthy, ‘The Silver Box’, ‘Justice’ and ‘Strike’—he is also said to have 
been engaged at one time with the translation of Galsworthy’s ‘Strife’— 
besides, G.B. Shaw’s ‘Methusillah’. In his writings we come across some 
very apt observations on some of the aspects of the dramatic art. 


He started working on his first play—‘Sangram’ (published in, 1923) 
soon after he had published his first major novel ‘Premashram’, dealing 00 @ 
broad canvas with the landlord-peasant relationship and the oppressioa 
of the peasant at the hands of the zamindar, the money lender and the petty 
government official. His mind was still preoccupied with the argument of 
that book and therefore the same problems found their way into the play 
also. Besides the first non-cooperation movement against the British autho- 
Tities had swept across the country, for this reason too, the play is replete 
with observations and comments on the contemporary social situation an 
the prevailing social system. As for instance, in one of the scenes a dacol 
exclaims, 


“Are we the only ones who commit foul deeds. The mahajan commils 
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dacoity in the name of livelihood, the lawyer, in the name of remune- 
ration. But these dacoits have palaces to live in, they sit in posh 
carriages, on velvet cushions, everyone respects them, the government 
honours them with titles. Why is god so unkind to us?” 


In another context a character says, 


“The people are so weak that they cannot raise their heads against 
these handful of oppressors...... the ideal system would be the one 
in which all enjoy equal rights, in which the people cannot be overawed 
by the mahajan, the zamindar or the moneylender.” 


The play centres round the doings of a village zamindar, Sabal Singh, 
by name. He is attracted towards Rameshwari, the wife of one of the te- 
nants, and gets her husband arrested and jailed on fake charges and keeps 
the woman in a separate house in the town. His disgraceful behaviour leads 
to the suicide of his own wife and to jealousy with his brother Kanchan 
Singh, who is also drawn towards the same woman. The tenant is released 
when others in the village pay off his fine, and decide to murder the 
zamindar...... 


The play focuses attention on the degradation caused by lust—a favo- 
rite subject with Premchand at that time. Sabal Singh, whose wife commits 
suicide, falls in the esteem of the people, as also of himself, and searching 
questioning begins within himself over his moral degradation. 


The play ends on the note of ‘change of heart’. Sabal Singh, like 
Mayashankar in ‘Premashram’, repents before his tenants, transfers all 
his lands and all his wealth to them and goes on a pilgrimage. While renounc- 
ing everthing, he dilates at length on the evil system under which the land- 
lords levy exactions and also how the zamindari system supports the British 
rule in India. 


Even though the subject matter of the play is only a projection of the 
theme of ‘Premashram’, Premchand felt that the story was such as lent 
itself better to dramatic treatment. 


The book had a mixed reception. While some critics thought that the 
play was rather thin and did not have enough, incidents and scenes and also 
had little entertainment value, others praised it for its clever characterization. 


Two years later, in February, 1924, Premchand was writing his second 
play, ‘Karbala’, based on a historical theme, centring round the martyrdom 
of Hazrat Hussain, the Prophet’s son-in-Jaw, in the battle of ‘Karbala’. 


“During the last five months”, Premchand wrote to a friend on 17th 
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February, 1924, “while working on ‘Rangabhoomi’ I have written a play, 
The name is ‘Karbala’. Keeping intact the historical authenticity, the play 
has been written on the events of ‘Karbala’....” 


Whereas the first play was the projection of the theme of landlord- 
peasant relations, the second play, which was being written as the same time 
as his famous novel ‘Rangabhoomi’ is charged with the spirit of dedication 
which permeates the novel. Both the novel and the play centre round the 
supreme Sacrifice of their central character, devoted to the cause of humanity. 
Both the novel and the play were written during a period when the spirit of 
dedication had cast its spell on Premchand. 


“T read the story of Hazrat Hussain’s life, I felt a sense of reverence 
towards his personality. I was overwhelmed by his spirit of sacrifice, 
as a result of which I wrote this play.” 


(from a letter dated 24th July’24) 


The play was written with another motive too. As we know, the first 
wave of communal riots had taken place in Northern India between the years 
1922 and 1927. This had been a very disturbing experience for Premchand 
who had regarded communal harmony and Hindu-Muslim unity as a neces- 
sary pre-condition for winning national freedom. As a result he wrote quite 
a number of stories on this theme of communal harmony. This play too, 
was a link in the chain and was written to promote Hindu-Muslim unity 
and understanding. 


“The aim of the drama, and of the principal character’s portrayal is 
to make the Hindus pay tribute to Hazrat Hussain. That’s why this 
drama, which apart from being religious, is political also.” 


(Letter cited above) 


In the same letter, a little earlier, he had said, 


“*. ...Every single word has been wei ghed carefully, so that the religious 
susceptibilities of Muslims are not injured. The purpose of the drama 
is political—to cement the bonds of Hindu-Muslim unity.” 


It was this martyrdom of Hazrat Hussain, which had latter led to 
the traditional observance of the ‘Muharram’ among the Muslims. Muharram 
is in memory of that martyrdom and is observed to express one’s grief over 
that martyrdom. Ironically enough, the communal riots in India, too often 
took place on the occasion of the Muharram, And at the time when the 
play was written, there had been a wave of such communal riots in India. 
And Premchand was using this very occasion to serve as a basis for Hind 
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Muslim Unity. Premchand was the first non-Muslim writer to have written 
on this theme. 


Premchand had written the play with great enthusiasm. He thought 
he would acquaint people of Muslim history. The play was published in 
1924, and in Hindi, but it took two years before its translation in Urdu 
could be serialised in an Urdu weekly, ‘Zamana’ of Kanpur. Eventually 
it came out in serial form from 1926 to 1928. 


The play was not written to be staged. Staging of it, even otherwise 
would have meant quite a job, because the five-act play has fortythree scenes 
in it. Most likely, Premchand was aware of the Muslim sentiment against the 
presentation of any of their religious prophets on the stage. Quite a contro- 
versy however, was raised about the desirability or otherwise of such a theme 
being tackled, and Premchand felt sore about it. In a moment of bitterness 
he wrote to the editor of ‘Zamana’ : 


“Khwaja Hassan Nizami, incidentally, wrote a biography of Lord 
Krishna. Just because a Muslim Divine had paid his tribute to Lord Krishna, 
Hindu critics lauded the attempt. My purpose was identical. If however, 
Hassan Nizami can have the freedom to pay his tribute to one of another 
religion, but the same is denied to me, then, all that I can say is I am sorry. 
Please return the manuscript.” 


The play however, was serialised in Urdu between 1926 and 1928. 


Premchand’s third play ‘Prem ki Vedi’ was written nearabout 1934. 
The play was written to expose the stupidity of dividing people on the basis 
of religion. 


Jenny, a young Anglo-Indian girl, is living with her widowed mother, 
Mrs. Gardner. The mother is keen that her daughter should marry William, 
a simple-hearted but rather naive and uncouth son of a railway guard. But 
Jenny, who is of an independent and self-assertive nature, declines. She is 
however attracted to Yograj, the husband of her recently married friend, 
Uma. Yograj is very fond of his wife, but the wife, due to two miscarriages 
and one additional conception, all in the course of one year, falls a prey to 


tuberculosis and dies in a sanatorium. 


Jenny goes to console Yograj, who suddenly sees the image of Uma 
in Jenny and, in fact proposes to her. But Jenny declines, not because Yograj 
belongs to a different religion, but because she is afraid that inter-communal 
marriage might bring him ignominy, and she loves him too deeply to risk 


his getting a bad name. 
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She returns home to find that William, jilted by her, has in the mean- 
time proposed to her mother, Mrs. Gardner, and married her. This develop- 
ment does not trouble her much, but she begins to feel very remorseful about 
the unfair treatment which she thinks she had meted out to Yograj. Yograj, 
on his part, is unable to stand the strain of separation and dies with Jenny’s 
name on his lips. Jenny curses herself and decides to sacrifice all the 
shibboleths and conventions on the altar of love, for the way of god is love 
and “‘that’s what I have accepted”’. 


It is a short play, better constructed than his earlier plays, the charac- 
ter of Jenny is cast in the same mould as that of Sophia, an important charac- 
ter of ‘Rangabhumi’. The idealization is somewhat more restrained. 


Such were the three plays written by Premchand. Here and there, 
mention is made of another play too ‘Roohani Khushi” (‘Spiritual Bliss) 
said to have been written by either Premchand’s biographers or his critics. 
And it is doubtful whether its script is available anywhere. 


The Film World 


Premchand’s sojourn in the film world was a brief affair. He went to 
Bombay in 1934 to write for Ajanta Movietone, and was back in an year’s 
time, after having worked on ‘Mazdoor’ and one more film which was a love 
story. 


There is an interesting piece of dialogue which took place between 
Harikrishna Premi a playwright who was writing for the films in Bombay 
and Premchand, soon after the latter’s arrival in Bombay. 


“How did you get caught here?”’ Harikrishna Premi asked Premchand. 


“I needed money to clear some debts which I had incurred on account 
of my printing press’, replied Premchand, “But why have you come 
here to destroy yourself?” 


‘Ineed money in order thatI can set up a printing press, of my own”. 
There was a guffaw of laughter. Then, Premchand said pensively, 
“To-day you have come here in order that you can set up a press, 
tomorrow you will come again so that you can clear the debts incur- 
red by that Press.” 

(from Kalam Ka Sipahi) 


Even though Premchand was convinced of the power and influence 
of the film medium, he had not gone to Bombay with any illusions about the 
effective role that he, as a writer could play there. And whatever little hope 
there was, was soon dashed. 
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Writing to a certain Hasam ud Din Ghori in November 1934, who had 
written an article on the films, stating that the films could be used as a power- 
ful medium for the refinement of public taste, Premchand said, 


“T agree with every word of what you have written. But unfortunately, 
those in whose hands lies the destiny of the films, regard it as an indus- 
try and what has industry to do with good taste or ‘its refinement’. It 
knows only how to exploit, and here it is exploiting the most sacred 
sentiments of man. Violence and murders, molestation, hatred, fist- 
fights, display of the fantastic, sex and nudity—these are the instru- 
ments of the industry and with these it is butchering all humanity 
in us”. 


There are barely two films for which Premchand worked. He had signed 
a years’ contract with Ajanta Cinetone. ‘Mazdoor’ was one of them. 


The main outline of the film-story had been provided to him by the 
film company itself, (the film was to be directed by Mohan Bhavnani) while 
Premchand was asked to provided ‘the necessary flesh’ to it. It centred round 
a liberal-minded capitalist, who is instrumental in doing great good to 
society. 


Soon after the release of the film Premchand wrote to Jainendra; 


“You have not liked ‘Mazdoor’. I can consider it my work, and yet 
cannot call it my work. After this, you will have occasion to see a 
romance. That too is not mine. Very little of me is to be found in it. 
In ‘Mazdoor’ too there is so little of me as to be considered negligible. 
The director is all in all in the production of a film. The director says, 
‘We have not come here to reform the people. For us film-making is 
a business, our aim is to earn money. We shall cater to the taste of the 
people and provide them with what they want.’ To this the only 
answer I can give is, ‘Well then, accept my salutations, and permit 
me to go home.’ And this is precisely what I am doing.” By the end of 
May, your humble servant will be back in Benaras, writing his novel”. 


Although ‘Mazdoor’ did not have much of a story, some of the wor- 
ker’s scenes filmed in it were very authentic and effective. The Censor Board 
did not take kindly to those scenes, and eventually on the advice of one Mr. 
William, the Police Commissioner of Bombay, the producers removed some 
of them. The Bombay Censor Board however, was still not satisfied and 
did not pass the film. 


In the Punjab, when the film was shown, crowds of workers thronged 
outside cinema halts to see it, at which the Punjab Government got panicky 
and banned its exhibition. The same thing happened in Delhi too. In U.P. 
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and C.P. the film was shown here and there, but then, the Govt. of India 
appeared on the scene and banned it altogether. 


Every letter that Premchand wrote from Bombay, spoke of his bore- 
dom and sense of futility. 


“I used to smoke hardly three bidis in a day, now, the whole afternoon 
passes letting off smoke”. 


On 26th of December, 1934, he wrote to Inder Nath Madan, 


“The cinema is not the right place for a literary person. I came here 
thinking that I would become financially free. But that is an illusion. 
I have decided to go back to literature. In a way, I had never given 


”? 


up writing. Writing is the aim of my life...... : 
A fortnight later he was writing to Jainendra, 


“It appears that none of the objections for which I came here will be 
fulfilled. The producers are not prepared to budge an inch from the 
kind of stories that they have been filming uptil now. They regard 
vulgarity as entertainment. They believe only in the fantastic,—princes 
and princesses, the machinations of ministers, fake battles, kissing and 
crooning instruments. I have written socially oriented stories which 
the educated society would like to see, but these people are beset with 
doubt as to whether such films will run. I have somehow to pass this 
year here. I had become a deliton, now I would be able to clear some 
of my debts, but there would be no other gain. The last few pages of 
my novel have yet to be written. But there is no urge to pick up the 
pen. The only thing that I am yearning for is to get away from here 
and return to my old ‘seat’. There is no money in literature but there 
is great mental satisfaction. Here I always have the feeling that Jam 
destroying my life.” 


(Kalam Ka Sipahi, p. 586) 


The sojourn ended soon enough, and Premchand returned to Benaras 
to finish ‘the last few pages’ of his novel, which incidentally turned out to 
be his masterpiece ‘Godan’, 
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